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LOGICAL. 

The Present Position of Logical Tlieory. J. Dewey. Monist, 
2. i, pp. 1-18. 

The writer thinks that the contradiction in which the intellectual life 
of to-day is entangled is due to the fact that science has got far enough 
along so that its negative attitude towards previous codes of life is evi- 
dent, while its own positive principle of reconciliation is not yet evident. 
The prevailing influence in logical theory ought to be to reckon with the 
scientific spirit, and the essential problem of logic ought to be the con- 
sideration of the various typical methods and guiding principles which 
thought assumes in its effort to detect, master, and report fact. But the 
present position of logic is this, that any attempt to state in general or 
to work out in detail, the principle of the intrinsic and fruitful relation 
of fact and thought which science unconsciously employs in practice, 
seems metaphysical or even absurd. The paper will try to discover why 
this is so. 

The chief cause is the superstition of formal logic, the fans et origo 
malorum in philosophy. The assumption of formal logic that thought 
has a nature of its own independent of facts or subject-matter, and forms 
of its own which are rigid frames into which the fact must be set, is a bit 
of scholasticism, the last struggle of medisevalism to hold thought in sub- 
jection to authority. The two main forces that have been at work against 
the formulae of formal logic, are inductive or empirical logic on the one 
hand and the so-called transcendental logic on the other. Although the 
influence of the inductive logic has been the greater in sapping the 
authority of syllogistic logic, it does not yet furnish us with the needed 
theory of thought or fact. Firstly, Mill's theory is simply a theory 
regarding the formation of the major premise and falls to the ground 
with the incorrect assumptions of the syllogistic it presupposes. In its 
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account of the derivation of the material of the judgment, inductive logic 
is still hampered by the scholastic conception of thought. Secondly, the 
empirical logic begins with sensation as a basis for the superstructure of 
epistemology ; now, apart from the question of the metaphysical meaning 
of sensationalism, this basis is still not fact, this analysis not the analysis 
of scientific method as such, but the analysis of something back of the 
fact of science. Inductive logic, then, is not a free, unprejudiced inquiry 
into the special forms and methods of science, starting from the actual 
sciences themselves, but is built up with reference to the scholastic 
notion of thought. Transcendental logic has been one with inductive 
logic in rejecting formal logic as not a method or a criterion of truth. 
Further, transcendental logic shows not only that it is impossible to get 
valid truth out of the formal scholastic thought, but that there is no such 
thought at all. It thus advances beyond the empirical logic in discard- 
ing altogether scholastic logic, and in trying to form its theory of thought 
by simply following the principles of the actual process by which man 
has thus far in history discovered and possessed fact. Hegel is the 
quintessence of the scientific spirit (while Kant starts from scholastic 
conceptions of thought). What Hegel means by objective thought is 
the meaning and the significance of fact itself; and by methods of 
thought simply the processes in which this meaning of fact is evolved ; 
his reference is not to some outside action of thought in maintaining 
fact as an object of knowledge, but to the entire structure of fact itself. 
Hegel denies the existence of any faculty of thought which is other than 
the expression of fact itself; he contends not that thought in the scho- 
lastic sense has validity, but that reality is significant, and thus really 
anticipates the actual outcome of the scientific spirit. To-day we are at 
a point where we may, through the successes of scientific method, talk of 
the rationality of fact. Science, in fact, can afford to lose its fear of meta- 
physic and attempt to build up the intrinsic method of its domain. The 
present position of logical theory, then, is that the abstract and general 
lines of logical theory will run into the particular and isolated lines of 
positive science. 

Induction and Deduction. L. T. Hobhouse. Mind, LXIV, 

PP- 5°7-5 21 - 

H.'s question is whether deduction involves something quite different 
from generalization, or is the same thing under a different aspect, or a 
particular species of the same thing ; in any case can it be found to 
imply any single axiom, and if so, what is the relation of that axiom to 
the axiom of induction ? Taking first syllogism as deduction, he finds 
that the conclusion of a syllogism is implicit in the premises on no fur- 
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ther condition than that these premises have meaning. If we regard 
syllogism as employing a universal premise, it presupposes the axiom of 
induction, under which a universal truth is asserted and applied on the 
ground of a particular observation. Taking next deduction to be the 
combination of several universals in a chain of reasoning, we here assert 
a relation between two universals on the ground of the relation of each 
to one or more intermediate universals, i.e. out of several relations we 
construct a resultant relation, or a whole in which the resultant relation 
appears as a part. This reasoning depends in the end on generalization, 
for it implies some such axiom as : If, when two terms are related to a 
third, a relation between the two is observed, then other terms similarly 
related to a third will have a similar relation to each other. All cases, 
then, tend to show that deduction involves generalization from an 
observed case on a single axiom ; the axioms, therefore, of induction 
are the axioms of reasoning, and the generalization of particulars is the 
work of reason. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Enquite sur les Ide'es Generates. T. Ribot. Rev. Ph. XVI, 
10, pp. 376-388. 

When one thinks, reads, or hears a general term, what arises in con- 
sciousness immediately and without reflection, above the sign ? R. said 
to many men and women of diverse characters and occupations : " I 
am going to pronounce several words ; I want you to tell me immedi- 
ately and without reflection, if the word calls up nothing in your mind, 
or if it calls up something, and what." An answer which took more 
than five or six seconds was considered nil or doubtful. Words used 
were fourteen, in increasing degrees of abstractness : dog, animal, color, 
form, justice, goodness, virtue, law, number, force, time, connexion, cause, 
infinite. Some answered to all or some of these ; others to a few ; 900 
answers were written out. These were of three types, — the concrete 
type, consisting in the immediate and spontaneous substitution of a 
particular case (fact or individual) for the general term ; the typograph- 
ical type, the linking of the concept to a clear vision of a printed word, 
without anything more ; the auditory type or auditory image (here was 
R.'s most noteworthy case, a literary physician who found every word 
"sounding in his ears"; he talked aloud in writing his books). R. 
tried the words in the simplest possible propositional form (such as to 
suggest nothing), and got the same results : the psychological and the 
logical unit have the same effect. But 53 per 100 of the answers were 
" nothing " ; e.g. to cause the answer was, " I can think of nothing." 
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R., through consideration of the theories of unconscious cerebration or 
thinking and symbolic thinking, concludes that one learns to understand 
a concept as one learns to march, dance, or fence, i.e. by habit or organic 
memory. General terms cover an organized knowledge (un savoir or- 
ganise) ; general ideas are the habits in the intellectual order ; concep- 
tion has varying forms, but only one essential character, — the r61e of 
the word. These results are only intended for those who can judge 
about carrying on the work. 

Will and Reason. B. Bosanquet. Monist, 2. 1, pp. 18-31. 

The purpose of this paper is to show what intelligible meaning can 
be attached to the conception (of both common sense and ethical 
theory) of reason influencing conduct or will or desire. The first sec- 
tion of it disposes of the merely negative or prohibitory conception of 
reason in its conflict with desire, by reducing it to the discrepancy 
between two sets of means to some acknowledged or accepted end. 
The second sets aside theories which lay down maxims or axioms or 
speculative principles of reasonableness ; all such theories are abstract 
and negative ; they err in placing the reasonable outside the moral 
purpose, and the distinction of means and end which they imply cannot 
be rigidly observed, because actual ends are not simple and uniform, and 
are qualified by the means or the context of circumstances. Thirdly, 
moral reasonableness can only be a characteristic which we can ascribe 
to purposes of action, and a reasoned purpose on life is One which pre- 
serves a self-consistent relation of the parts to the whole. The moral 
reason, Mr. Bosanquet explains, is the body of intellectual ideas which 
are predominant as purposes in the individual or the race, having become 
predominant through the power they have shown of crushing out or 
adjusting to themselves the active associations of all other ideas. This 
power is logical power ; that is to say, it depends on the range and depth 
which enables one idea to include in itself, as a system, a great variety 
of minor purposes. Of course the predominance of an idea rests on the 
position that every idea would produce action if unchecked, simply by 
suggestions which, through associated reproductions, call up the neces- 
sary movement. In the formed life of a civilized man organizing ideas 
assert their predominant power, crushing out all other suggestions 
capable of leading to action. 

Belief. G. F. Stout. Mind, LXIV, pp. 449-469. 

Belief includes every mode and degree of assent or dissent, — every- 
thing in the nature of an acknowledgment, explicit or implicit, of 
objective existence. Belief is the " mental function of cognizing reality." 
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The writer goes through the various kinds of real existence, pointing 
out the mode in which they manifest their reality by prescribing limits 
to the range of subjective selection. Sensation is real in so far as it 
limits and controls the movement of attention by restricting the range 
of subjective selection. Judgments of Comparison lead to a belief in 
reality in so far as the intrinsic qualities of the objects compared con- 
stitute definite limitations of our subjective activity. We believe in the 
"Objective Attributes of Presentations" owing to their independence 
and self-existence in their relation to the volition and activity through 
which they are cognized ; they are limits imposed on subjective selec- 
tion. Space is, e.g. objective because it controls our freedom ; it imposes 
limits on the constructive movement of attention. Associations which 
offer resistance to our subjective activity, really " indissoluble associa- 
tions," are, of course, beliefs, but not owing to the strength and intimacy 
of the ideas associated, but to the limits which the system of which these 
ideas form part imposes upon our activity. [Mr. Stout brings his posi- 
tion out in face of the teaching of the Mills, which he succinctly exam- 
ines.] There are Subconscious Conditions of Belief consisting in the 
apperceptive systems, which in massive combinations co-operate to 
support a given connection of ideas, which is the object of attention. 
[Illustrations are given from Newman's Grammar of Assent.] It follows 
from this that some combinations of ideas may seem separable or 
inseparable, according to the predominance of this or that apperceptive 
system, i.e. they may inspire belief by being regarded under a certain 
light or other. The belief in Physical Reality is due to the limits 
opposed by natural obstacles to the free movement of our limbs on sub- 
jective activity. Throughout, Mr. Stout criticises some portions of Dr. 
Pikler's recent work on the Psychology of the Belief in Objective Exist- 
ence ; he finds Dr. Pikler's theory tantamount to the position that belief 
means dependence on our activity, while his own contention is that it 
means independence of our activity. 



Zur Frage des Bewiisstseinsiimfanges. Wundt. Phil. Stud., 
Bd. VII, Heft 2. 

Against the attack of F. Schumann {Zeitschrift fur Psych, und Physi- 
ologic der Sinnesorgane, II, 116), Wundt seeks to justify and strengthen 
his views in regard to the number of impressions which can be simul- 
taneously held in consciousness. Wundt's position is that if a series 
of impressions a b c d . . . m is apprehended as equal to another 
series immediately preceding it, the series must be given in conscious- 
ness as a simultaneous whole. That is, if a is the first impression and 
m the last, m must arise in consciousness before a vanishes. 
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Schumann maintains that the percepts of the series can exist only 
singly in consciousness : firstly, because he finds this to be the case 
by introspection; secondly, because from the principle that like suc- 
cessive impressions arouse nervous discharges in the same central organ, 
it follows that each psycho-physical process arising from the stimuli of 
the series would coalesce with the effects remaining over from the 
preceding stimulus. Hence, only single percepts could come into con- 
sciousness, and the process of comparison of the two series consists in 
the holding the first series in memory, while the recurring members of 
the second are checked off against those of the first — one after another. 

As corroborative of his own view, Wundt recalls the fact that immediately 
after the ending of the first series, and just as the second begins, one has a 
perfectly clear feeling whether one will or will not be able to compare 
the two, and asserts that his introspection shows him that the series can 
exist as a whole, remarking, however, that it is a dubious business to 
dispute about results of self-observation when there is no objective test 
to decide the question. Wundt considers the comparisons of series of 
successive impressions as an especially pronounced case of the action 
of the feelings given in sudden acts of recognition. 

Kritisches und Experimentelles iiber das Widererkennen. Alfred 
Lehmann. Phil. Stud., Bd. VII, pp. 169-212. 

In an earlier research {Phil. Stud. Bd. V) L. had sought to show that 
all associative processes, which most psychologists had considered as 
associations through similarity, could easily be explained as associations 
of contiguity, and that while all the results of experiments on recognition 
could be explained by the latter theory, association by similarity could 
only explain a part. In the present article he maintains his views against 
Hoffding's attacks (V. f. W. Ph., 1889-1891), and with experimental 
aid assails Hoffding's theory of association through similarity. 

According to Hoffding the recognition of a previously experienced 
sensation takes place by means of the " quality of familiarity " which 
belongs to the sensation in virtue of its repetition : the physical correla- 
tive of this quality is the greater facility with which the molecules of the 
brain respond to the repeated stimulus. 

L.'s view is that recognition takes place by means of the reproduced 
ideas accompanying the repeated sensation, which ideas may or may 
not be found by introspection, and he contends against Hoffding that a 
disposition towards greater facility of motion in the brain molecules can 
neither produce a sensation nor the elements of one, but may produce 
the shade of feeling often remarked in acts of recognition. 

In support of his own views, Hoffding advances the facts of immedi- 
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ate recognition, — a shade of color, a feature of the countenance, arise 
in consciousness along with the quality of having been seen before, of 
being known, but without any accompanying play, so far as we can find, 
of associated ideas postulated by the theory of contiguity. L. contends 
that the associated ideas are present, though not always open to intro- 
spection : in a series of experiments for association with the sense of 
smell, he was sometimes able to raise the latent association into con- 
sciousness by suggestion. The reacter reflected on the sensation before 
answering ' known ' or ' unknown.' If the quality of familiarity lies in a 
greater facility of motion of the brain molecules, there is no reason why 
a stimulus should not be ' placed ' as soon as it affects the brain. 

From experiments on expectant recognition with sound, similar to 
those made with light (Phil. Stud. Bd. V, pp. 96-156), L. finds there is 
the same inclination to over-estimation of the last sensation as in cases 
of direct comparison of successive sensations. From this he reasons 
that recognition takes place through a more or less conscious compari- 
son where a comparison is possible. 

Consequently, the theory of contiguity is to be preferred to the theory 
of similarity : 1st, as not positing a tendency towards motion in the brain 
as the correlate to an element of sensation ; 2d, as making fewer assump- 
tions ; 3d, as explaining more of the facts of recognition. 



ETHICAL. 



The Right of Private Property in Land. J. Platter. Int. 
J. E., II, 1, pp. 93-103. 

The question, Is the holding of private property in land warranted? 
is but a phase of the larger question, Is the law of civilized nations by 
which it is allowed justifiable ? and this again is a phase of the more 
general inquiry, Is history justifiable ? But in this last form it becomes 
simply absurd. For the fundamental institutions of races create the 
standard by reference to which individual action is judged to be right 
or wrong ; and, therefore, are not themselves subject to that standard. 
History does not follow law or moral principles. The contents of the 
abstract conception of right vary according to times and circumstances, 
and to ask whether any past institution was justifiable can mean only 
whether it would conform to the present contents of that conception. 
It was introduced in the struggle to survive, and, in comparison, the 
influence of individuals' moral ideas may be neglected. Property was 
originally a brutal fact like manslaughter, but afterwards like other use- 
ful things it came to be defended by bayonets and religion. Before 
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private property existed all free members of the tribes were equal and 
armed. When a part of the tribe had settled on the common land long 
enough to lay aside their weapons, the other part subjugated them, seized 
the land, and enslaved the workers. That subjugation of the many to 
the few, as in slavery and property, must end some day and the fruits 
reaped be distributed. Then the instrument of education, productive 
property, would disappear. 

Criticism of a social institution on moral grounds is a sign of its 
approaching change or dissolution. In reference to property, when 
there is enough power to establish new institutions, the real right will be 
born. The struggle for the possession of the fruits secured to society 
by competition has begun, and new institutions must arise to express the 
interests of the victors. They will not be the party of Henry George 
and the German land-nationalizers, for it shows no trace of a new con- 
ception of society and does not see that all property in the means of 
production has the same tendency and results. 

The Theory of Punishment. H. Rashdall. Int. J. E., II, 1, 
pp. 20-31. 

The writer discusses the retributive and the utilitarian theories of pun- 
ishment, the former making it an end in itself, and the latter making it a 
means of prevention or reformation. The retributive theory is perhaps 
a survival of the primitive notion that blood demands blood. Resent- 
ment at the sight of wrong-doing and desire that the doer be punished 
are attributable to the fact that punishment leads to amendment. Con- 
sider it apart from its effects, and there is no moral justification for the 
infliction of pain. If punishment were an end, its amount should be 
determined by the crime. But moral guilt and physical pain are 
incommensurable ; the amount of pain appropriate for any crime is in- 
capable of estimate. 

An intermediate view, viz. that punishment exists as an end and yet 
that its amount and nature may be determined by utilitarian considera- 
tions, reduces the retributive theory to very modest limits. Such a 
position, however, includes three elements of truth neglected by thorough- 
going utilitarians. 1. It is true to the historical origin of state punish- 
ment in private vengeance, and accounts for many existing distinctions 
in the law; such as that between attempted and executed crime. 2. It 
admits that punishment is reformatory, while many advocates of pun- 
ishing to reform at bottom disbelieve that punishment, i.e. pain, exerts 
a reforming influence. Pain, bodily or mental, and even the dread of 
it, keep the lower self under, and thus punishment on its reformatory side 
is an artificial creation of conditions favorable to moral improvement. 
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3. It sees that the state has a spiritual end, and so is entitled to repress 
immorality. Criminal law should express and thus strengthen the moral 
sense of the community, and as that sense grows keener, the sphere of 
criminal law should enlarge. 

The Prevention of Crime. First Article. F. Tonnies. Int. 
J. E., II, 1, pp. 51-77. 

Science is extending its sway over politics and morals. The Inter- 
national Criminological Association, recently founded, aims to treat 
penal law, a branch of morals, scientifically. Its members accept these 
propositions among others : First, the object of punishment is the sup- 
pression of crime as a social phenomenon ; secondly, the results of 
anthropology and sociology are to be applied to penology and penal 
legislation ; thirdly, punishment is an effective means of suppressing 
crime, but it must be supplemented by other means. These proposi- 
tions re-express the old doctrine that punishment is not for past sin, but 
to prevent future sin, and, naturally enough, are met by a reaffirmation 
of the opposed doctrine that punishment is for the sake of justice and 
must be equivalent in amount to the guilt. The latter is the primitive 
conception of all penal law, for this originated in revenge, or the desire 
for retribution. With the transition in the latter half of the last century 
from retributive law to law threatening punishment the idea of punish- 
ing to prevent became prominent, for prevention must be the object of 
threats. This antithesis between the absolute and the relative theories 
in penology is connected with those between freedom and determinism 
and between the responsibility and irresponsibility of criminals and others. 

Determinism may find the essence of punishment in the threat and 
its value in bringing a counter-motive to act on the individual. If the 
deterring motive prove ineffectual, the punishment must fall, not for the 
sake of the criminal, but in order to keep that motive at work and effi- 
cient in society. The objection to this theory is that it makes the indi- 
vidual only a means to the common good. 

Again, it may be contended that the normal man, though determined, 
is aware of what he does and of the penalty threatened. He reckons 
on that basis and can no more complain, if the result is painful, than 
could a loser at a lottery. 

Reply. Such an hypothesis is, indeed, deterministic as applied to 
the will, but conceives that thought is free and that it goes before and 
determines the will. It regards men as alike in this respect, while as a 
matter of fact psychology is finding great differences between individuals 
in this as in all else, and is putting individuality in the place of unifor- 
mity, even intellectual uniformity. Self-restraint and self-determination 
are largely matters of heredity. 
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So far as this contention is true, it shows that a penalty reckoned upon 
is not unjust. Yet now when morals and law are in practice further 
apart than before, the infliction of such a penalty may be legally unim- 
peachable and, notwithstanding, it may revolt our whole moral nature 
that one compelled into crime by his antecedents and environment 
should suffer for it. 

The more completely one understands the criminal, the more does 
desire for retribution pass into pity and desire for his reform. In our 
present penal system, which since Beccaria and Howard has been influ- 
enced by the reformation theory, the loss of liberty occupies the prin- 
cipal place, and this is not of necessity reformatory. As imprisonment 
becomes more reformatory, it may become less irksome and so less pre- 
ventive ; in improving the criminal it may injure society. Granting that 
it is desirable to reform the prisoners if possible, how is it to be accom- 
plished ? It is the well-nigh unanimous opinion of specialists that short 
terms of confinement are deteriorating in their influence, and this result 
can hardly be due to bad administration, for it was in Belgium, where 
the management is admittedly excellent, that the idea of doing away 
with short terms originated. But on the other hand long terms, which 
aim to make confinement painful and humiliating, do not succeed much 
better. We are told here, too, that " reformation is a fiction." The 
conditions may be more favorable ; the material is more intractable ; 
indeed, the great majority are already lost beyond saving. 

If neither form of punishment avails to reform the prisoners, what 
restraining influence do they exert on him or others? In this regard 
long terms are much more effective. 

Anthropology and sociology indicate that certain individuals have a 
criminal nature. They are habitual or incorrigible criminals and, as 
such, should be rendered harmless to society, for as long a period as 
possible. This bold position of the International Criminological Asso- 
ciation breaks with the idea that the criminal is punished for his deed, 
and takes the stand that he should be punished for his mental and 
moral condition. In other words, punishment is transformed into judi- 
cious treatment, the element of pain is eliminated, as it already has 
been from the care of the insane. The judge, perhaps on petition from 
the community to which the criminal or dissolute man belongs, should 
decide on the necessity of the state's caring for him. Such care would 
involve life in a state institution, but a minimum use of force or restraint. 
No habitual criminal should be released without retaining some hold 
upon him. The element of compensation to the party injured should 
be given greater importance in our criminal law. At present it seems 
to be an amalgamation of morals and law, and such a return towards the 
original private treatment of crime might give morals an independent 
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validity. Penal law in all countries is on the verge of a collapse, and 
the whole idea of punishment in the sense of inflicting evil ought to be 
abandoned. 



METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Surla Loi de la Conservation de la Vie. L. Errara. Rev. Ph., 
XVI, 10, pp. 321-330. 

This is a criticism of an article published by Preyer in the Naturwis- 
senschaftliche Wochenschrift of the 8th of last March under the title, 
"The law of the conservation of life." P. had sought to prove that life, 
like matter and energy, is indestructible. "Vita non evanescit." If we 
let Mz represent the actually living matter in the universe, and Mn 
represent that which is not living, we have the formula Mz + Mn = 
Constant. The inert matter contains, among other things, food for liv- 
ing beings. It is evident that the more food there is, the more will life 
increase, and as extreme development of living beings leads to death, 
i.e. to the augmentation of the inert matter, P. holds that the variations 
between the amount of the active and inert matter are proportional, 

or that — = K. Since living matter is nothing but protoplasm, the 
Mn 

author formulates his law as follows : " the total quantity of living proto- 
plasm is invariable." 

Errara asks what meaning can be given to this law of the conservation 
of life. It is only necessary to pour some strong acid into an aquarium 
to destroy all life there present without any new life coming into being 
as a necessary result. The error in P.'s reasoning, our author points 
out, consists in the fact that the symbol Mz, in the two equations given 
above, does not represent the same thing. In the first equation, Mz and 
Mn stand for the living and inert matter existing at a precise moment. 
In the other, the variations do not take place simultaneously, but one 
follows the other, and comes unto being at its expense. At each instant, 
then, the variations of Mz and Mn, instead of being proportional, are the 
inverse of each other. Again, geology tells us that the earth has passed 
through an azoic period. P., however, postulates the eternity of life. 
When the world was in a molten state organisms of an entirely different 
nature must have existed. E. points out that according to the cosmog- 
ony of Kant and La Place a nebulous period preceded the molten, and 
we should have to suppose still another order of organisms. Since it 
is not the same elements which constituted the living matter in these 
periods as to-day, the so-called constancy does not apply to anything 
concrete. 
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Was soil uns Kant nicht sein ? W. Wundt. Phil. Stud., 
Bd. VII, I, pp. 1-49. 

The title of this article connects it with Paulsen's Was uns Kant sein 
kann {V.f. W. Ph. Bd. V). There it was asserted that "the abstract 
schematic method of the transcendental deduction is not essential to 
the establishment of the fundamental thoughts of the K. d. r. V." 
Further, in the practical philosophy and in the teleology, this only 
serves to force the real thoughts into an artificial form. There is, more- 
over, an almost universal agreement of opinion as to the one-sidedness 
of the Kantian Ethics, and the moral impossibility of its demands. So 
far Paulsen. Wundt, however, maintains that so long as we hold fast 
to Kant's point of view, the functions a priori must be brought into 
relation with one another, and also into connection with sense percep- 
tion. That is, we must have a ' Deduction of the Categories,' and a 
doctrine of the Schematism. Again, it is often supposed that the most 
important result of Kant's philosophy has been the limitation of knowl- 
edge to experience ; but the establishment of the a-priority of the moral 
law is equally important. In fact, Fichte's Wissenschaftslehre, and not 
Positivism, is the real continuation of Kant. The real importance of 
Kant for our time lies in the penetrating force and caution of his think- 
ing, and in the loftiness of his ethical conceptions. He must, however, 
be regarded in an historical light, and we must not imagine that the pre- 
suppositions under which his system arose are valid for us to-day. We 
must not submit ourselves to his authority. This would be to fall into 
the error which he himself characterized as Dogmatism. 

Wundt claims that his own " System " has not been understood by 
critics, because he has not put himself at the Kantian standpoint. 
Here he shows his relation to Kant, in treating of the forms of percep- 
tion and the categories. Under the first heading the questions are, 
What are the logical motives which induce us to separate (1) the form 
and matter of perception, and (2) the space and time forms from each 
other? (Kant doubtless thought of this latter separation as given ; but 
to-day we regard all experience as at once spatial and temporal.) The 
answer to the first question W. finds in the fact that "the formal 
elements of perception . . . cannot be thought as changing without a 
change in the matter of sensation ; while the matter may change when 
the forms remain constant." The motive which leads to the separation 
of the space and time forms from each other is that time changes are 
thinkable without spatial changes ; on the other hand, space can be 
regarded in its merely formal qualities without reference to time, while 
time as a merely formal event involves a reference to space. Again, 
Kant deduces the a-priority of time and space from their constancy. 
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He never gets beyond an a priori postulated as really given. W. 
seeks to show that it is to the laws of thought that we owe the distinc- 
tion as to worth between the content and the form of a sensation. 
Space and time must not be regarded as the given or ready-made 
a priori, but as the results of the functions of thought. 

Still further, Kant has only shown in general that there must be cate- 
gories, and there still remains the task of discovering the logical motives 
which have led to the formation of each individual category. Since, 
now, all presentations are spatial as well as temporal, we shall find the 
schema of each category by pointing out to what spatial and temporal 
condition each concept is subordinate. In all cases, we see that the 
employment of the categories presupposes definite qualities of the ob- 
jects which constitute the logical criteria of that employment. These 
will be at the same time the conditions which necessitate our thought 
to form these concepts. VV. finds the conditions of the empirical 
concept of substance in spatial independence, and temporal constancy 
in change. He also shows how the speculative notion of substance has 
arisen in accordance with the laws of thought. He urges, moreover (and 
finds confirmation in Kant's Refutation of Idealism), that outer experi- 
ence is immediate. There is no meaning, then, in the distinction be- 
tween ' phenomenon ' and ' thing in itself ' ; the proper contrast is 
between phenomenon and reality. If outer experience is, as Kant him- 
self said, immediate, the problem is no longer to determine how the 
object is again located outside us. We must rather ask how it comes 
that, in the course of the development of our knowledge, we recognize 
certain properties of the immediately known object as no longer ob- 
jectively given, but ascribe them to the subject. And it is also neces- 
sary to explain how science, carrying further the distinctions made in 
ordinary experience, arrives gradually at pure conceptual determinations 
regarding the object; and finally, what is the logical justification of 
these determinations. 



HISTORICAL. 



The Unity of the Ethics of Ancient Greece. Leopold Schmidt. 
Int. J. E., Vol. II, i, pp. i-io. 

Above-named article is a reply to the criticism of Davidson (Int. J. 
E., Vol. I, pp. 256, 257) on Schmidt's Die Ethik der alten Griechen. 
The sum of Davidson's criticism is given in his statement : " No account 
of Greek ethics can be satisfactory which does not fully recognize that 
Greek ethical ideals, theories, and practices were very different in the 
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different epochs of Greek history, and even in the same epoch among 
different portions of the race " (Vol. I, p. 256). S. maintains that moral 
standards in Greece were more uniform than habits of life, consequently 
he disagrees with Davidson, when his critic says, " the morality of Corinth 
and Sybaris was altogether different from that of Athens or Sparta." For, 
says S., the intelligent Sybarite estimated the virtues, which he did not 
practise, much as the Athenian did. 

S. allows differences of time to be of greater importance in determining 
types of morals than differences of locality. But at the same time he 
claims that the salient features of Greek ethics in the various periods of 
Hellenic history are much the same, and that to treat the subject in 
epochs would therefore offer serious difficulties ; that there is much in 
which the people of Greece from Homer to the rise of the Roman 
emperors are an ethical unit. The Greek of the age of Homer, as well 
as of the age of Solon and Plato, agreed in the necessity of paying special 
honor to the dead, etc. ; the Peripatetics maintain the views of old Greece 
on the family and state. In this way S. seeks to show that later Greece 
so rests on older Greece that it is not possible to mark off independent 
ethical periods ; that, in a word, the ethics of Greece, omitting certain 
minor features, is a unit. 

Neue Fragmente des Xenophanes und Hippon. Diels. Ar. f. 
G. Phil., Bd. IV, 4, pp. 652, 653. 

Scholia of the Geneva Ilias, formerly in possession of H. Stephanas, 
and this year for the first time published, contain a quotation from 
Xenophanes' work 71-epi <£ucrea>s. It is quoted by Krates of Mallos as a 
parallel to Homer //. <J>. 195, and is as follows : 

wrjyrj $' «m 96Xa.<r<f u&xtos, TT-q-fq 8' avip.010 
ovre yap iv ve<peari (ttvouxi k avipaio <pvoivTO 

«K7TV£tOVTOs) l(T<l)0€V 3.VCV TTOVTOV p.€yd\oLO 

oute pool TrorapMV ovt alOtpos op.j3piov v8u>p 
aXka. p.eya's ttovtos yevirotp ve<peu>v avep.u>v re 
km. iroTa/xSv. (Schol. Genev. I, 199, 2 ff.) 

The lacuna in lines 2 and 3 is filled out by Diels. 

The fragment of Hippon quoted by Krates as a parallel to the same 
passage of the Ilias is valuable chiefly as a justification of the " <j>op- 
tikov " of Aristotle. 

Uber Bruchstiicke griechischer Philosophie bet dent Philosophen 
L. Annaus Seneca. Thomas. Ar. f. G. Ph., Bd. IV, 4, pp. 557-573. 

I. In the passage of Seneca Nat. qucest. IV, 2, 22, which gives the 
view of Thales on the yearly rise of the Nile, T. defends mox and 
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inconcessus against the objections of Diels. In defence of the position 
of mox, author quotes Columella De re rust. Ill, 20, 4, and in support 
of inconcessus says that, from Vergil on, it occurs in the sense of " un- 
allowed " ; here he regards it as meaning " hindered," in the sense of 
" room not being allowed." 

II. Epikuros in Seneca Epist. mor. II, 4 (16), 7-9. Against the 
view of Usener, T. refers the above passage, §§ 7-9, to the fifteenth 
of the Kvpuu So|ai. He finds in <opicn-ai : eis airapov e/cirurra the corre- 
spondent to finita sunt : ubi desinant, non habent. 

III. Traces of Epikuros in Seneca De tranqu. an. 9, 2 and Epist. 
mor. XX, 2 (119), 12 ; De brev. vit. 7, 3 and 20, 3 ; Epist. mor. VII, 
1 (63), 7 ; XVIII, 2 (105), 7-8 j XIX, 6 (115), i, 2, 18. 

In first two passages named, T. finds an echo of the fifteenth of 
the Kvpiai oolcu above referred to. With the passages in De brev. vit. 
corresponds the Epikurean fragment 204 Usen. (Cod. vatic, gr. 1950 
N. 14) : eis CKdoros T\\x.<i>v do-^oXov/*£i/os arroOvyaKU. Epist. mor. VII, 
1 (63), 7, is associated with Fr. 213. Epist. mor. XVIII, 2 (105), 7-8, 
has been influenced by Fr. 532 Usen. 

IV. Fragment of a letter of Metrodorus of Lampsakos in Seneca 
Epist. mor. XVI, 4 (99), 25. 

T. proposes for the Greek text following Ipsa Metrodori Verba 
subscripsi (§ 25) in Cod. Bambergensis the following emendation : 
GCTIN rAPTT<eN0)OC HAONHI CYrT<e>N(e>C <t>Y(AA)TTEIN 
KATA TOYTON TON KAIPON. T. quotes also the emenda- 
tions of Schweighauser, Haase, Duening, Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, Use- 
ner, and others, none of which he finds satisfactory. 

Eine bisher unbekannte mittelalterliche lateinische Ubersetzung 
der Hvppa>vetoi im-orvwcoo-eis des Sextus Empiricus. Baeumker. Ar. f. 
G. Ph., Bd. IV, 4, pp. 574-577- 

A hitherto unknown translation of the IlvppaWioi viroruuweis has 
lately been discovered by Baeumker amongst certain Mss. belonging to 
the National Library at Paris. It came to the Paris Library from 
St. Victor, and is registered fonds latin No. 14700. The Ms. belongs 
to the latter part of the thirteenth century, and shows the same general 
characteristics as the translations of William of Moerbecke. The close 
adherence to the Greek order of words shows it to have been made 
from a Greek original. Baeumker makes no conjecture as to the author 
of the translation. 
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Auffassung und Analyse des' Menschen im 15 und 16 Jahrhundert. 
W. Dilthey. Ar. f. G. Ph., IV, 4, pp. 304-351. 

The metaphysics of the middle ages had, in virtue of its connection 
with theology, maintained its influence over the European spirit until the 
fourteenth century. In this metaphysics, three elements were blended. 
First, the religious motive, of which the essential element is included in 
the relation which exists between the human and the Divine ; whether 
there be a belief in a plurality of gods or in one. But this strictly 
theological conception, largely through the influence of priests and 
teachers, became connected with morality. There arose the thoughts 
of a divine law-giver and judge, and of means to escape punishment. 
The religious disposition is also connected, though less intimately, with 
the intellect, and gives rise to the metaphysical conception of the depen- 
dence of the world and the soul upon God. Second, the msthetico-scien- 
tific element, the chief thoughts of which are contained in the idea of the 
intelligible and harmonious order of all reality ; that of a highest intellect 
or world reason as ground of the world, and as the bond between the 
existent and human knowledge. The third element has found its expres- 
sion in the mode of thought and natural metaphysics of the Romans. 
The attitude of the will, as indicated by the conceptions of sovereignty, 
freedom, law, and justice, forms the point of departure for understand- 
ing the world, and for forming metaphysical notions. Thus, from the 
conception of law, arises the thought of a natural reason. The Romans 
were the first to recognize that institutions created by the will, such as 
family, property, etc., are based upon a naturalis ratio, an inviolable 
reasonableness and purposiveness. The law itself is a " raison ecrite," 
and gives articulate expression to the purposiveness in the established 
relations of life. From these three sources arose the metaphysics of the 
middle ages which swayed Europe for so many centuries, and is still 
to-day the foundation of our popular religious metaphysics. The spirit 
of the Reformation went back to the religious consciousness in its natu- 
ral free activity. Machiavelli renewed the Roman conception of political 
supremacy ; Grotius, Descartes, and Spinoza, that of the autonomy of the 
moral and scientific reason. The great transformation in the relations of 
life, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, gave rise to an extensive liter- 
ature, in which the internal life of man was described and subjected to 
reflection. This new literature may be said to have been created by 
Petrarch. He pointed out that the ancient philosophers had regarded 
the human soul as the one object best worth knowing and admiring. He 
conceived the ideal of becoming a man well rounded and complete ; of 
living a life full and entire. Machiavelli, by his revival of the study of 
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Roman politics, created a new conception of humanity, and exerted an 
important influence upon Marlowe and Shakespeare, as well as upon 
Hobbes and Spinoza. He was the first to bring the Roman conception 
of imperialism into relation with the new conditions of the modern peo- 
ples. He prepared the way for Montaigne, whose importance in the 
transformation of thought from the mediaeval to the modern point of 
view is most important. His Essais are permeated with the thought of 
the moral independence of the individual. In his spiritual disposition, 
and in his attitude towards life, he is the prototype of Descartes, whom 
he influenced in many particulars. 

Neuf lettres ine'dites de Descartes a Mersenne. P. Tannery. Ar. 
f. G. Ph., IV, 3, pp. 441-444; 4, pp. 529-556. 

On the death of Mersenne in 1 648, the mathematician Roherval seized 
as many of his papers as he could, and among them, the letters written 
to him by Descartes. These were found after his death by Lahire, and 
handed over to Legrand, who was then preparing a complete edition of 
the works of Descartes. Legrand made some notes comparing this col- 
lection with the originals which were in his hand. These annotations 
show that there were at least eighty-two letters in this collection, of which 
fifty-three are identified with those previously published by Clerselier. 
Legrand seems to have had the manuscripts for five more in his hands ; 
so there were then, at least, twenty-four unedited. He did not live, 
however, to carry out his project of publication, and the collection was 
placed in the Archives of the Academy of Sciences. During the first 
revolution it was inventoried by Arbogast, and in 1839 was stolen by 
Libri, who pretended that he had acquired it lawfully with certain papers 
of Arbogast. In a part of the Ashburnham Collection which was returned 
to France in 1888, there were discovered several letters of Descartes, 
nine of which were unedited. These are now published in the Archiv. 
It is clear that of the letters stolen by Libri, there are still at least fifteen 
unedited. T. appeals to lovers of philosophy to attempt to discover 
these letters, and publish them in the Archiv, in order that it may be 
possible to undertake a complete edition of D.'s works. He also pub- 
lishes, in addition to the nine letters, two fragments which belong to the 
third letter of Clerselier. 



